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letteratura, and Ricci, Italia artistica. In such a book a long bibliog- 
raphy serves no real purpose. 

The title of Mrs. Trevelyan's volume is a misnomer. It might 
well be called "A Short History of Italian Personages", for the 
pages fairly swarm with proper names, on many pages at an average 
of one to each line. Dukes, counts, princes, cardinals, popes, kings 
and emperors run easily from the author's pen. Carlyle would have 
found delight and solace in what Mrs. Trevelyan has written, but 
to a reader accustomed to the history of political ideas, cultural 
trends, economic shifts and philosophic ideals, her book, with its 
dynastic, curial and pseudo-political changes, will seem as antiquated 
in method as it is sterile in ideas. The great outburst of the Italian 
Rinascimento is given almost an entire paragraph in part of one 
page! 

Mrs. Trevelyan has not entirely met the need for a one-volume 
history of Italy. 

R. V. D. Magoffin. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Les £tats-Unis d'Amerique et le Con flit Europeen 4 aout 
1914 — 6 avril igij. By Achille Viallate. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1919.— x, 343 pp. 

Probably no Frenchman, if we except M. Jusserand, the present 
French ambassador at Washington, is capable of speaking with 
greater definiteness and precision regarding affairs in the United 
States than is the author of the present volume. His essays on Amer- 
ican diplomatic history, which appeared in 1905, were followed in 
1908 by a work on American industry, its evolution, organization 
and expansion ; and both publications were characterized by an inti- 
mate acquaintance with printed materials, supplemented by personal 
inquiries. 

The volume now before us not only narrates what took place in the 
United States during the period designated in the title, but also en- 
deavors to explain it in the light of past as well as of current political 
conditions and policy. In this way the reader gains the benefit of a 
survey of the foreign policies of the United States by a competent 
critic, whose detached position enables him to give to events inter- 
pretations which might not occur to one with a nearer and less com- 
manding view of the field of action. For the same reasons, the work 
is not of that purely evanescent type which predominates among the 
books and pamphlets so far published in relation to the war. 
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In matters of judgment an entire agreement between an author 
and a reviewer on all points cannot be expected. M. Viallate, for 
instance, expresses the opinion that, in spite of unfavorable impres- 
sions that earlier prevailed, the Kaiser, partly as the result of Prince 
Henry's visit, but more especially as the result of the cultivation of 
" intellectual relations " and the " exchange of professors ", came 
to enjoy in the United States " a real popularity ". There is, how- 
ever, reason to think that M. Viallate over-estimates the potency of 
the measures which he designates; for, while they do not always 
profoundly influence even the relatively limited circles whose mem- 
bers they reach, they can hardly be expected deeply to influence gen- 
eral sentiment in a country so vast as the United States. 

M. Viallate properly mentions Mr. Root's speech of February 15, 
1916, as proof of the previous growth in the United States of an 
opinion in favor of participation in the war. If he does not assign 
to the speech a position of prime importance as a decisive factor in 
the sequence of events, he is not open to criticism to which American 
writers are not equally subject. The ramifications of the incident 
extended beyond the ordinary observation, and its full significance 
has not been generally grasped. 

M. Viallate is usually so exact in his statements and his references 
that we may ascribe to pure inadvertence, in the writing of a name, 
his attribution (p. 198) to Mr. Knox of declarations of policy 
toward China, in 1899 and 1900, made by Mr. Hay. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Constitution and What it Means Today. By E. S. Corwin. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1920. — xxiv, 114 pp. 

Professor Corwin has undertaken an interesting experiment in the 
exposition of constitutional law. He deserves sympathy for the pub- 
lisher's extravagance on the jacket that " this book contains the com- 
plete text of the Constitution of the United States, with full explana- 
tions of all those passages which seem the least obscure". The text 
is there, but the explanations are far from full and are plainly not 
designed to be exhaustive. No attempt at a "full explanation" would 
be content with six pages for the commerce clause and six pages for 
due process of law. Many of the comments on the constitutional 
clauses are nothing but a caution against making a few of the pos- 
sible erroneous assumptions from the language of the Fathers. This 
is all that could reasonably be expected from the limits of space 



